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This paper argues that the best way to counter the spread of deserts in our marginal 
grazing lands may be to initiate a marketing drive for kangaroo products, raising prices to an 
extent that will encourage graziers to reduce their traditional hard-footed stock in favour of 
free-range kangaroos. 

The text is essentially a verbatim transcript from a tape recording made during the 
evening. A limited amount of editing has been undertaken, for clarity. 


Introduction by Mr Ron Strahan: The Royal Zoological 
Society is well over a century old and the oldest body in Aust¬ 
ralia that has been concerned with wildlife conservation. This 
may come as a surprise to some people because we do not make 
much '•fa noise. However, when the Society has something to 
say it iiUys it. It doesn't go rushing in as some conservation 
bodies do, on very incomplete evidence. We have been con¬ 
cerned with the problems of kangaroos, such as they are and 
in proper perspective, for quite some time and, indeed, I found 
it rather interesting today when I pulled out of my bookshelf a 
volume which was the result of an Australian-wide conference 
called sixteen years ago to this month by Basil Marlow and 
myself on the subject of “Kangaroos and Men”, that being the 
title of the symposium, in which we had academic zoologists, 
wildlife managers, kangaroo shooters, pastoralists, farmers, 
kangaroo skin utilizers, and various other people putting up 
their points of view. What I find extraordinarily interesting is 
that really very little has changed in terms of the points that 
were put forward there, except that now, as a result of extra¬ 
ordinarily intense studies, we can fill in the figures. Our ability 
to fill in the figures is not least due to the work of such people 
as Gordon Grigg who has gone out and counted the kangaroos 
of Australia, making them now the best studied species of wild 
mammals in the world. So it is against this background of con¬ 
cern and of expert knowledge and under the aegis of the Royal 
Zoological Society that it is very pleasant for me as a several 
times ex-president of this Society to ask another several times 
ex-president of the Society to address you on this topic this 
evening. Gordon - thank you. 

Thank you Ron, and good evening everyone. It is 
true that a lot of things about the kangaroo issue have 
not changed in the last sixteen years or even, perhaps, 
the last sixty years. But some things have changed, some 
things have changed quite a bit and I think certainly the 
most significant change is that we do now have a lot of 
the numbers to substaniate many of what sixteen years 


ago were opinions rather than facts. Most significantly, 
we now have very good data on populations of Reds, 
Western and Eastern Greys and we know that these 
populations are resilient to controlled harvesting. As Ron 
has implied, much of what I am going to say tonight has 
been said already. However, there is one new and very 
important facet. 

This is the recommendation of a marketing drive to 
make kangaroos so valuable that they will carry an idea 
along for a completely new form of land management 
in western New South Wales, western Queensland and 
northern South Australia, aimed at stopping the spread 
of our deserts. 

In a nutshell, what I am going to argue is that we 
need a kangaroo-based recovery of our arid lands, to 
repair some of the damage that has been done by more 
than one hundred years of grazing. I am certainly not the 
first person to suggest that we should be farming kanga¬ 
roos. In fact that is not exactly what I am suggesting 
anyway, as you will see. Let me say at the outset that I 
think the main difference in what I am going to say now 
from what has been said before is that we should be 
getting out there and drumming up the value of kanga¬ 
roos to three, four or five times their present market 
value and I think a lot of conservation benefit will follow. 
1 certainly do not have all the answers. What 1 am trying 
to do tonight, however, and in talking on radio and tele¬ 
vision and so on, is to generate some discussion. 

1 am trying to generate discussion about kangaroos, 
because 1 am not happy with many aspects of the 
present situation. 1 am not happy, for example, with the 
perception by so many people of kangaroos as no more 
than pests and the fact that an industry exists for which 
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Australia’s sheep rangelands carry only 15% of the total sheep population but are the 
major population centres of Red, Western and Eastern Grey Kangaroos. Conservation 
of abundant populations of kangaroos in the long term clearly depends upon conserva¬ 
tion of that habitat. However, in areas too far gone for sheep there is now a trend towards 
farming goats which can only promote further habitat degradation. A better alternative 
would be one which promotes rehabilitation of the land rather than its further destruction. 
1 believe that a substantial increase in the value of kangaroo products could be achieved 
by proper marketing, enough to make the replacement of sheep by kangaroos an attrac¬ 
tive economic proposition. The reduction or elimination of sheep from an area would 
lead to an improvement in the vegetation, reduced soil erosion and higher and more 
stable populations of kangaroos. Thus, a renewable resource (kangaroos) could be used 
to save, conserve and rehabilitate a non-renewable resource (the habitat). 


(Maps modified from Caughley, Shepherd 
and Short (1987) “Kangaroos: their ecol¬ 
ogy and management in the sheep range- 
lands of Australia” (Cambridge University 
Press) and Caughley, Grigg and Short 
(1983) Search 14: 151-52. 



pest control is used as an excuse, an attitude which, 1 
believe, to be responsible for the very low prices at which 
kangaroo meat sells. 1 am not happy with the fact that 
there is so much division in the community about kanga¬ 
roos. 1 am not happy that there are people who are going 
continually overseas and misrepresenting the truth by 
claiming that kangaroos are becoming extinct here 
because of ‘uncontrolled slaughter’ by a ‘cruel inhumane 
industry’. I am not happy that four National Parks and 
Wildlife Service organizations in Australia spend most of 
their research money on kangaroos when they should 
be spending it on wildlife whose status is, at best, 
unknown and in many cases known to be very poor. The 
reason they spend that money is entirely political, 
because of misdirected and misinformed community 
pressure. The money that could be used on real conser¬ 


vation issues is therefore spent ‘conserving’ some of the 
world’s most abundant large mammals. With the conser¬ 
vation dollar so short in this country, the fact that most 
of it is being squandered makes me very annoyed. As a 
result of all the new information, we are now past the 
point where there are fears that harvesting is threatening 
kangaroos with extinction. Even the animal liberation 
groups seem to have stopped making this claim in Aust¬ 
ralia, although they are still pushing it overseas, trying to 
win support for import bans on kangaroo products in 
Europe and the CJ.S. 1 do not wish to deny animal 
liberationists their right to promote their view, but surely 
they should do so with honesty and not by spreading 
misinformation, especially when their opposition to 
animal exploitation is supposedly based on high moral 
principles. 
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But what I am mainly stoked up about is the effect 
of grazing on our inland, in the very habitat where most 
of the kangaroos are to be found. Our inland habitat is 
a resource which is simply being mined, leading to an 
enormous amount of soil erosion and, in the long run, 
to the spread of deserts. As if the abuse by sheep has 
not been enough, goats are now being farmed in some 
areas, which are past reasonable economic sheep¬ 
farming. If sheep damage the land, then just think about 
what goats will do! If we want to conserve kangaroos, 
then we have to conserve the habitat. The significance 
of habitat survival as a basis for kangaroo survival makes 
arguments about whether or not it is morally right or 
wrong to kill and exploit individual animals pale into 
insignificance. 

1 have been involved in the aerial survey of kanga¬ 
roos since 1975 and 1 have had what is really a very 
privileged opportunity to fly over almost all of the eastern 
two-thirds of Australia, all the flat country anyway, at a 
very low level, counting kangaroos. This has given me a 
perspective of the country that few others have had. Out 
of nearly 3 000 hours of flying, a very high proportion 
has been undertaken at very low level, about 250 feet 
(76 m) above ground. With plenty of time to look around, 
while the observers count, the thing that strikes me con¬ 
tinuously is how much damage has been done to the 
habitat. A series of photographs illustrates this. 

Most of the grazing lands, unfortunately, show 
everywhere abundant signs of the foot and tooth 
pressure of the introduced hard-footed stock and there 
is simply no room for doubt that running sheep in the 
fragile arid inland has done a lot of damage. Graziers will 
argue that they obey the stocking rates recommended 
and many of them do, perhaps even most of them do. 
Maybe even all of them do, but the fact of the matter 
remains that the damage is everywhere evident. Undoub¬ 
tedly the management of the arid land is very difficult. 
The land is very fragile and an environmental impact 
study on whether or not to introduce sheep, if it were 
being decided today, would find in the negative. 1 am not 
blaming graziers for this, most of them have done what 
they have been told to do. There is no point in talking 
about assigning blame, much better to look forward and 
see what we can do about it. 

Let’s have a look at the area that 1 am talking about, 
where my present concern primarily lies. Figure 1 shows 
the area known as the Sheep Rangelands. In the east, 
there is a crescent from western Queensland, through 
western New South Wales and across South Australia. 1 
don’t have much familiarity with the area in Western 
Australia, so others can comment on the extent to which 
what 1 am saying is applicable to the west as well. 

It is important to realize that only 15% of our sheep 
are found in the sheep rangelands. Each dot on the map 
is equivalent to 40 000 sheep and lambs. East of the 


sheep rangelands, where most of the sheep occur, they 
occur in mixed farming with wheat and other crops. The 
area 1 am mainly talking about is the chenopod shrub- 
lands in the crescent, where deserts are likely to form or 
are already forming. Many of the sheep properties in this 
area are economically quite marginal and there have 
been studies on the economics of this area suggesting 
that the best thing to do might be to simply put every¬ 
body who lives there on the dole and forget about trying 
to grow sheep there. This is a pessimistic and probably 
an exaggerated view, which 1 do not find socially accept¬ 
able. 

What can be done about the problem we have with 
the arid rangelands? Well, obviously, taking the stock off 
would be a good starting point and this has been done 
in three places. In Sturt National park in the north-west 
corner of New South Wales, in Kinchega National Park 
in New South Wales, just south-east of Broken Hill on 
Menindie Lakes, and also there are a couple of experi¬ 
mental blocks on Fowlers Gap Station where the sheep 
have been taken off for just two years and in that time 
there has been a very dramatic increase and improve¬ 
ment in the biomass of plant material and in the diversity 
of plants. The number of kangaroos has increased a 
great deal in Sturt National Park and also in Kinchega 
which used to be an over-grazed sheep property. So 
there is evidence to show what happens when stock are 
taken off. In some areas the responses are reasonably 
rapid, in other areas the responses are slower. 

It is all very well to say that we should take the stock 
off. This is hardly feasible, however, unless we can pro¬ 
vide some sort of an alternate economic base. In many 
countries, of course, where grazing is causing the 
encroachment of deserts, there is no other animal avail¬ 
able to provide an alternate economic base for graziers. 
In Australia, having kangaroos, which are soft-footed by 
comparison with sheep, we may be able to do something 
about it. 

And where are the kangaroos? As you can see from 
Figure 2, most of the Red Kangaroos, the Western Greys 
and the Eastern Greys are to be found within the area 
defined as the sheep rangelands. This is a crucial point. 
More than half of our kangaroos, the three largest 
species and the ones on which the present (and 
proposed) industry is based, have more than half their 
total number right in the area that 1 am talking about. If 
we want to promote the long term survival of large popu¬ 
lations of kangaroos, then we have to promote the 
survival of that habitat. If goat farming really gets under¬ 
way here, will that be compatible with survival of the 
habitat? In the sheep rangelands there are now about 
equal numbers of sheep and kangaroos, somewhere 
about twenty million of each. Even at these densities it 
is possible for kangaroos to provide a logical economic 
alternative to sheep, if kangaroos are made more 
valuable. 
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Photographs taken in the sheep rangelands of 
Queensland, New South Wales or South 
Australia. They tell a story of land degradation by 
sheep, resulting from the direct effects of grazing, 
from the abrasion of the ground and vegetation by 
their hard hooves and from the compaction of the 
soil by foot pressure (the ‘‘sheep's foot roller” 
effect). Soil erosion has been identified as 
Australia's most serious rural problem. This 
article suggests a solution that may be practicable 
in much of the sheep rangelands, at least. 

(Photographs by Gordon Grigg and Lyn Beard). 
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Let’s have a look at what is done in this area now. 
Sheep are raised deliberately, kangaroos are raised acci¬ 
dentally. In many cases kangaroos are raised in spite of 
the graziers best efforts to stop them. The grazier 
markets the sheep, regards the kangaroos as pests and, 
when he sees the numbers increasing, he telephones 
the local shooter who comes out and is given the kanga¬ 
roos. It has struck me for many years that it is a great 
paradox that the grazier is raising both sheep and kanga¬ 
roos on his land and is giving half the stock away. 

If kangaroos were more valuable, graziers may be a 
little less keen to give their kangaroos away. There is a 
precedent for this and it is quite recent. In central 
Queensland in 1985 when sheep prices were down, 
Charleville graziers were starting to shoot and sell their 
own kangaroos. Their perception of kangaroos changed 
from regarding kangaroos as pests to regarding them as 
a resource. And that was at a time when kangaroo prices 
were also low. If prices were higher, 1 am confident this 
would happen a lot more often and a lot of things would 
follow logically. 1 think what would happen first is that 
graziers would take much more interest in their kanga¬ 
roos, as well as sheep. If kangaroos became three to five 
times more valuable, a lot of graziers would raise both 
sheep and kangaroos. Then 1 think they would realize 
that if they reduced their sheep, the kangaroo numbers 
would increase and if kangaroos were more valuable 
than sheep that’s going to encourage them to keep 
kangaroos instead of sheep. And, clearly there is some 
price, some unit price per kangaroo, at which sheep 
grazing would be abandoned, at least by some graziers 
and it is probably on some of those most marginally 
successful properties where we would see the first of 
them abandoning sheep. It is worth noting that even if 
only a small proportion of properties went over to kanga¬ 
roos, we would be a long way ahead. Sturt National Park, 
which is a combination of three of four former properties, 
and Kinchega National Park, which was a single property, 
are small blips of country, yet New South Wales is 
enormously enriched just by the fact that those few 
properties are now National Parks. So for what 1 am 
saying to be a success does not require that everybody 
in that area should stop farming sheep and raise kanga¬ 
roos instead. We’ll be ahead if only a few do and if a lot 
do, then we’ll be ahead a lot more, because the best 
husbanded land would be the land on which there would 
be most kangaroos and most profit. 

At some price graziers must be interested in kanga¬ 
roos instead of sheep. It seems reasonable to estimate 
how much that price would be. Two scientists at CSIRO, 
a biologist (Dr Allan Wilson) and an economist (Dr Mike 
Young), got together and calculated that if kangaroos 
became three to four times more valuable, then kanga¬ 
roo farming would be as attractive as farming sheep, 
and there are lots of things that do not need to be done 
of course. There is no crutching, branding, wigging. 


drenching and a whole host of other things that sheep 
farmers do, including fence maintenance, because 1, in 
my scenario, don’t think that fences would need to be 
maintained and, in fact, maintaining fences may even be 
deleterious to maintaining high numbers of kangaroos 
subject to minimum fluctuations initiated by droughts. 

Let us now turn to the question of how we might go 
about increasing the price of kangaroo products. Well, 
‘roos are now, of course, sold for leather and meat. There 
is a very active kangaroo industry which takes as many 
animals as the government will permit to be taken, or 
almost as many. Actually the quotas are seldom reached 
in practice because kangaroo products are not as 
valuable as they should be. The leather has to compete 
with other leather products and 1 suspect that, whereas 
leather will always fetch a good price because it is a very 
good quality leather, there is probably not much room 
for a big price increase because it starts to run into com¬ 
petition with other leathers. There may be some room 
for a price increase but perhaps not a lot. 

The meat, however, is a different story altogether. 
The meat is a good meat, a good red meat. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, its price reflects more its perception as 
a pest than its intrinsic value. Even as pet food, boner 
cow sells for 70 cents a kilo, while kangaroo sells for 22 
cents. This is absurd. Kangaroo meat should be recog¬ 
nized as a quality product, unique to Australia, with 
special features and on which we have a complete 
monopoly (so far!). It is excellent from a nutritional point 
of view, having less than 1 per cent fat compared with 
40 per cent fat or so in sheep and cattle. It makes a nice 
roast, cold or hot. It can be marinated and pan-fried. The 
tail makes excellent soup. It is a different meat from 
sheep or from beef. Some people compare it to venison. 

I am told that there are requests at Sydney restaurants 
from Japanese tourists who want to try kangaroo. 1 won¬ 
der how many of them realize that they can already buy 
kangaroo meat in Tokyo, Scandinavia, Germany and the 
CJ.S. Let me read you a little bit out of the Sydney Morn¬ 
ing Herald, Column 8, 4th June — just the other day: 

‘Kangaroo stew has gone down well with diners at 
Wallaby's Restaurant on Pier 33 at San Francisco. They 
like it. Australian chef Denis Clue said yesterday. We 
are running out of stew and the lunch crowd is still 
coming. The roo in the stew was the first feature in the 
restaurant's new cuisine. Kangaroo tail soup at $18-20 
a serve has also made its debut. Braised kangaroo goes 
on the menu next week. If the 350 kg of rare kangaroo 
meat lasts that long. “It was a bit sweeter than beef, it 
sure wasn't lamb and it wasn't boring like rabbit”, said 
diner Marcia Michael.' 

This raises the matter of the hygiene of eating 
kangaroo meat, there being frequent claims about it 
being unfit and wormy. This is not the case. We export 
quite a lot of kangaroo meat already and all of it passes 
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inspections before it leaves Australia and upon arrival at 
its destination. Interestingly, Scandinavia has the highest 
standards of any country in the world for the importation 
of meat. 1 have been told that the rate of rejection of 
kangaroo meat there is lower than for beef. So kangaroo 
is getting through with a higher level of acceptability, 
from a hygiene point of view, than our beef. It is also 
getting through to the G.S. where the standards of meat 
inspection are very high. Unfortunately, Japanese tourists 
in Sydney cannot buy kangaroo here because the rules 
do not allow it to be sold for human consumption in 
Mew South Wales, although it is in South Australia. The 
reason is not because of hygiene considerations, it is for 
other reasons, 1 gather. 

So, how would we go about getting the price raised? 
If you want to raise the price of something when you 
have got a fairly constant supply or at least a limited 
supply, an increase in demand should create an increase 
in the price. If marketed properly, there would be a much 
larger demand for kangaroo meat. 1 would look to coun¬ 
tries such as Japan where there is a protein shortage, to 
the extent that they buy horse meat and whale meat. 1 
would look to Germany, where there is a cultural history 
of eating game. 1 would look primarily to the Gnited 
States for two reasons. There is a good well-organized 
health food industry there. “Kangaroo meat is the meat 
you can eat ... and you can help stop the spread of 
deserts in Australia”. The people who go to health food 
stores are just the people interested in conservation as 
well. 1 reckon that winning combination will sell a lot of 
kangaroos. 

So what 1 see is kangaroo meat being promoted as 
a speciality product, taken out of the pet bowls and put 
onto the tables of gourmet restaurants and into the 
health food shops. The advertising should make this 
popular with conservation-minded people because we 
would be using a renewable resource — kangaroos — 
to save a non-renewable resource — the land. Who 
should do it? I don’t have any axe to grind in this apart 
from the altruistic one of caring about the arid inland 
and caring about the status of kangaroos in our country 
and about their long-term survival. Should the govern¬ 
ment do something? 1 think so. Should the kangaroo 
industry do something? Yes. What about conservation 
groups? Conservation is the wise use of resources. So 1 
think that there should be a big contribution from the 
conservation groups and 1 will be talking to them and to 
grazier organizations as well. 

So now we come to the scenario. What do 1 have in 
mind about some of the logistics of this? Well, 1 don’t 
think of it as conventional farming at all. 1 see it as more 
something akin to fishing, harvesting a free-range 
common resource where you don’t have a big fence 
around your land and you don’t say “these kangaroos 
are mine and I’ll put a brand on them”. If you catch a 


kangaroo and put a brand on it, all that will probably 
happen is that it will get post-capture myopathy and die, 
so you cannot treat them like sheep or cattle. And 1 would 
have a law that said you could only harvest the kanga¬ 
roos on your own land. But anyway you could only har¬ 
vest the number of kangaroos that the wildlife authorities 
say you could harvest and, 1 suppose, from that point of 
view it does not really matter if you pinch a few off your 
neighbour’s land as long as he knows, because only a 
certain number of tags can go out the front door of your 
property anyway. Encouraging kangaroos with good 
husbandry of the land would occur if sheep were taken 
off. Freed from crutching and drenching and all of that, 
graziers would have time for promoting better manage¬ 
ment of the land. Does this still leave spare time? If so, 
then he can spend the rest of his time getting rid of the 
rabbits! He does not have to mend fences, either, 
because in my scenario they are not necessary. 

1 am envisaging that similar proportions of kanga¬ 
roos would be taken off as are taken off now but there 
would be more to take off. An important part of the 
scenario is the need for good quality population monitor¬ 
ing throughout, and 1 think that we’ll find that if the 
resource is more valuable there will be more money and 
more interest in properly set quotas and policing them 
and 1 think there will be a lot less weekend shooting 
going on because community pressure in those areas 
will be to keep kangaroos for when they can be shot 
legally and sold, rather than on illegal shoots. If the quota 
is based on a proportion of the total population, then it 
behoves the landholders to keep those populations high. 
There will also have to be tight control over the number 
taken and identification of legally taken animals, to pre¬ 
vent poaching. Individual hides will have to be identified, 
perhaps with tattooing or something like that. There may 
be a way to identify the meat too. There will have to be 
a number of changes in the regulations, for example, 
setting down standards for how the meat should be 
handled. Probably the harvest would be done by mobile 
teams of shooters, with refrigerated trucks, that go round 
from property to property in the way that shearers do. 
Experience in other industries will be valuable here. 
These are all details which can be worked out once, and 
if, the philosphy is accepted. 

What about outside the sheep rangelands? Most 
sheep occur outside the rangelands and plenty of kanga¬ 
roos do to. Kangaroos will still be regarded as a pest in 
the wheat areas but ! think that there will be a real spin 
off there too if the price of kangaroo rises, with wheat 
farmers looking on kangaroos as a resource rather than 
just as pests. Indeed, one major benefit of what 1 am 
suggesting would be the raised status of kangaroos 
within the community. Most of us here tonight, probably 
all of us, already have a high regard for kangaroos, how¬ 
ever, 1 can assure you that if you travel in Australia out¬ 
side the cities, you will find that they are not held in 
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much esteem. Their status will improve if they have a 
high dollar value on them. 

What about difficulties? Well, of course there are 
many difficulties and 1 am aware of some of them. There 
are difficulties associated with the fact that kangaroos 
are regarded as Australia’s national symbol. Well, 
Queensland has a Hereford bull for a symbol and you 
don’t see people trying to prevent the harvesting of 
Herefords. 1 think there will be objections from many 
people into whom it has not yet sunk that the industry is 
not threatening kangaroos with extinction. 1 think there 
will be objections from a lot of people whose moral prin¬ 
ciples are such that they are opposed to the exploitation 
of kangaroos “because they are wildlife’’ and those 
whose moral principles guide them against killing any 
animals. Those people are against killing sheep at any 
rate and their solutions to the conservation problems in 
the arid inland, if they have any, are obviously going to 
be different from the solutions that 1 have proposed. We 
are going to have difficulties raised because of the 
method of harvest which, 1 would recommend, should 
still be shooting because kangaroos cannot be herded 
or mustered because of post-capture myopathy prob¬ 
lems. Shooting kangaroos may seem to be very cruel. 
However, it goes very close to the principle of free-range 
farming that is being advocated by many of the animal 
welfare organizations; that animals should live their 
natural lives unhindered by human beings until the time 
comes for harvest. That is exactly the situation that hap¬ 
pens now with kangaroos and it is exactly the situation 
which 1 envisage in my scenario. There will be some 
difficulties associated with the transition period, when 
graziers would probably try to run both sheep and kanga¬ 
roos and perhaps force them into different seasons or 
something like that. 1 hope there would be no need for 
regulations about that. 1 hope that the value of the kanga¬ 
roos would be enough incentive and the benefits of 
reducing the stocking rates of sheep would be so obvi¬ 
ous that the value of raising kangaroos would become 
assertive. Another difficulty concerns defining what role 
the government should have in this. 1 am sure there are 
many more difficulties, and 1 am sure that we are going 
to learn about them as discussion proceeds about this 
over the weeks and months ahead. 

Before closing, let me say just a few more things. 
The economics of the sheep rangelands has been a 
worry for many years. The growth of deserts is or should 
be of concern to any conservation-minded person. The 
scenario that 1 am proposing addresses both of those 
questions. 1 have little doubt that there will be plenty of 
opposition to that 1 am suggesting. We must, however, 
consider what the consequences are if we don’t do this 
or if we don’t do anything. It is very easy to go round 
screaming — “Aaargh, we can’t exploit kangaroos, 
they’re our natural heritage, our national symbol’’. Well, 
the land too is our natural heritage and if we don’t look 


after the land we are just going to be throwing out the 
baby with the bath water. Remember that more than a 
half of the individuals of all three species of kangaroos 
live on the very tract of land that 1 am worried about. 

Finally, let me emphasize that my intention in raising 
this matter is to generate discussion. If there is merit in 
the proposal then 1 would like to see it put into practice. 
If there is no merit in the proposal, then let its rejection 
be on the basis of information, experiment and experi¬ 
ence and not prejudice. But if what 1 am proposing' is 
not practical, then we have to try to find another solution 
to the increasing problem of desertification in our main 
kangaroo habitat. 
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Ves, We Were Therel 

Telecom gremlins made contacting our office 
by phone an impossibility during the first 
weeks of July. We would like to assure 
members though, that our ‘staff was there 
working very hard to ensure speedy return of 
membership renewals. 
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